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props; prcgran content; scheduling; and evaluation; (2) trainer 
roles*- producer , director, teacher, and evaluator; (3) role playing 
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(5) teaching interviewing technique s--principles and issues. Also 
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pfeface 

Paralegal training is a new field and there are as many theories about the best way 
to provide training as there are trainers. In private law,p*:actice, most of the training 
is done in-house by the lawyers, and through self-training by the paralegals. In_ 
publicly funded legal services offices training is haphazardly provided on the-job 
with, most of-the paralegals^'learnipg on their ovyn.* 

One of the most serious problems has been the lack of training materials. for 
trainees and for trainers. To begin to fifl that need, f^nds haveIi}een43rovided for a 
series of training packets by the Administration on Aging, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare through the National Paralegal Institute o'f Washington, D.C. 
This Trainer's Handbook is part 6f a packet on interviewing. Other packets in thij 
series are: . • 

J. a handbook and film on how to Set up a fegal sen/ices office using older 
persons as paralegals in delivering legal services to the elderly; 

2. a handbook and film on an administrative hearing in the Social Security 
system, including substantive material on the regulations and statutes 
governing Social Security Disability;^ 

3. written material on the new federalized welfare program for adults called 
"Supplemental Security Ihcome." 





iiltfoductioii 



The purpose of this Trainer's Handbook is to provide assistance to, a perspft placed 
inthe role of trainer, whose experience in that role might be limtted^.F^r/hatj^ 
the ipirst four sections deal with issues which are germane to training, no'matter what 
the subject area, although special reference is made throughout to training j^n inter- 
viewing techniques. Those, first four sections are: ' " « ' 

• Planning a Training Program , 

• Trainer Roles: Producer, Diretjfor, Teacher and Evaluator , 
Role-Playing as a T-eaching Tool * ' 

^ Film and Video Tape as aTool in Jraining ^ \ - ^ . 

The fifth section is devoted exclusively to teaching interviewing techniques, includ-' 
ing ten training exercises, % ' : * 

' 1 * 

* 4 * 

.Before reading this Handbook, the^film, "Paralegal Interviewing: Fact-Gathering 
and the Human Perspective" should be reviewed and the accompanying Trainee's 
Handbook should be studied issues and principles related to interviewing.are covered 
-4ivtfaa t materi at-^ftd-wUJ-4iat43e-fepeated Jp-4fa(s ^Handbook. m \ 



pl0ning a, tfaiiiing pfoimni 



• selecting the trainees; 

• selectiag the trainers; 

• selecting the setting; 

• gathering the materials, equipment, props; 

• developing the program content;. 

• scheduling tKe events; 

• ev?luating the training. 



/' 



'n. ^ 



Trainkig is an on-going process, so any trailing provided by a legal services office 
should be seen as, part of a long-range plan^ Since legal service offices have a high . 

' 'rate of turnover, there is the continual need to train new employees. There is also 
the need to update ^nd enrich the skills arjfJ knowledge base of employees who have 

'/-bee^ on the job.^ ' 

Before planning a training program, the trainer should have a commitment from 
the program director to pn-goirig training, which includes the freeing of paralegals „ 
from case, responsibility wh'en the training sessions are in progress. Other issues 
, involved in planning which will be explored* in detail in the following pages are: 
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the tfainees . 



» ideally Tor any training session one would waht trainees v^ith a highXnterest in 
"learnrhg, who are flexible, anci who have comparable levels of skill inXreading, 
writing and verbal ability. Howej(§r, trainers seldom have control over the se|ection 
process/with trainees^ometimes being.placed in a trainin^^^rogram "for their own 
good." In any event, trainers should insist minimally on a dbmmon basis for 
selection, such as common job funct;ions or/a common knowledge base. ^ 

Since learning is often related to the relevance of the subject matter to the 
trairiee's job, it is^obvious ^hat there /is an advantage to grouping trainees with 
sirnilar job responsibilities togetRer. For instance, do not combine paralegals who 
only do eligibility screening with th6se paralegals who engage in a 'whole range of 
activities from.jnitial interviewing through representatiqn at an administrative 
hearing. ' ' . | , ^ , . 

Another basis for selection can be a common knowledge base. This can be ac- 
complished either by sejecting paralegals who work- in the same law area or by 
preceding the training on intervjewing with a workshop in an agreed upon area of 
the law. . . . 

If a particular agency does not have enough paralegals to warrant this kind of 
grouping, it might be possible to afpprpach, other legal services ofifices and do 
joint ^rairiing.. . • 



^ (lie ttUiner$ 

Selecting the trainers sometimes poses as great a problem as selecting the trainees. 
If there are persons in othdr legal services offices or back-up centers that provide 
training and/or consultation services, obviously such persons should be contacted.^ 
However, if a local legal service office wants to develop a program for its own para* 
legal staff, one would look first to persons within that office for possible talent 
If there are limitations in skill and knowledge, one would look to other persons in 
the private sector and/or other legal service offices in nearby communities. This^is 
another reason for combining forces with other legal service office? both in selecting 
the trainees and the trainers. , ^ " ' / 

The type of peRsbn needed for the trafrter's role depends on tK^ content of the 
training program. Once the content is set, then the trainers could be selected, 
keeping in mind the particular role the individual trainers will'play. (See pages 15-17 
for discUssipn of the trainer Voles.) ' ^ / 

Of greatest importance is the careful discussion with each trainer of the content 
and style of his presentation. Every trainer, of course, should h^ve full knowledge 
of the total training program, including materials ijsed, as well as^^under^tanding as 
-to-how-hiS' particufai^ piece fits in with that program. j 



, ^Although skill and. experience in training are obviousjy important, it is oul con- 
viction that by careful planning and by being flexible during the^course of training, 
a person without extensive training experience can produce a good training sessiom 



t The National F^aralegal Institute, 2000 P Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, (202) 872-0655, -develops 
training materials, conducts training programs and provides consultation to OEO Legal Services projects oh 
the« use of paralegals. The California Rural Legal Assistance Office of the National Senior Citizens Law 
Center also provides these services with special emphasis on the elderly poor, ; - t . 



the setting 



! 



The ideal setting is one which is away from the agency, preferably out of the cityi,^ 
where the trainees and trainers will have to stay overnight Since the role of learner 
or student differs from that of workej-, it is important to. Create an atmosphere which 
will remove the pressures of work and alloyv the paralegal to move into that dif- 
ferent role. This also provides an opportunity for informal interaqtion outside of the 
regularly scheduled events, both among trainees, and between trainee and trainer, 
where, learning ca p be re inforced. 



If it is not possible to stay overnight, for fiA/ncial or other reasops, it certainly 
is possible tp find a„meeting^place^avyay froppr^lie agency. . 



Regardless_pf the setting, thei;e should^ be ample provision for appropriate meeting 
rooms, which should have: space fo^ flexible -arranging of furniture; comfo.j;table 
chairs; 'good heating, cyoli^g and lighting systems; provi^on o.f teachingit^ols such 
as a blackboard; ^ng sufficient power, extension cords and plugs for aCiBiof-visual 
equipment 






materialSj equipnieiit & pfops 



Carefully designed training materials can greatly enhance thejearning process^ 
Binders with dividers should ba provided to keep the materials together throughout 
the training sessions. Some of the materials woujd bfe for direct use in the sessions;' 
other materials would be for supplemental rea|fng. • ^ 

In addition to training and/or reference material^^other training /riaterials should 
be prepared for use, such'as: office forms for eligibility deternrinafion and inter- 
viewing purposes; tjhecklists; tests; evaluation forms. Examples of these forms are 
found in the Appendix ort pages 44-50. 

AM materials should be prepared ahead /f time, and be^fianded out as needed 
Spacing the handing out of materials liv^s up the session and can create renewed 
interest on the part of the trainees. • 



If a substantive area of the law is to be taught, selected materiaj^ sent out \ry 
advance for the trainee to overvimv cari'^be useful. It stilTl^^jecessary to schedum 
reading time into the sessions for those, who come unprepared, f^t learning car/be 
accelerated if the trainees con^ with §ome prep'aration. ^ - 



All audio-;yisual equipment which the ^trainer plans to y^e should be pretested 
There is nothing more jdistressing /han to have a program all ready to^o andjt 
machine, does not work. In addition, any films, vide; 
carefully rev iewed^ef ore employing them in the tratping design. 

And finally, any props thal^^might be needed ^ou Id be arranged for ahea 
time, e.g. a phone for use in role-playing, or a smmll table that can be used as a desk. 






Vogram dontent should ideally flow Jrom the needs of the trainee as defined 
both by his job description ar^ by his-level of knowledge. However, it is impractical 
to devise such an individualized study program for a group. If there has been no 
formal training, we would recommend at least a week which would incfude both 
substantive law training and skills training. The substantive law training is necessary 
jn order to provide a frame of reference Jor learning the skills needed to*pef=form 
the roles of the paralegal. The focus would be on how to use the statute and/or 
regulations relating to a specific fact situation in performing such skills, 9s interview- 
ing, invest^ing/negotiating and representing a 'client^ 

\ Jf the trainees come from different settings, it is useful to begin the training 
'session with a discussion of the rol^s of the paralegals, with all trainees participating. 
This discussion should be held within the framework of legal efmips, so that para- 
legals have as clear an understanding as possible about the limits of their activities. 
Other possibfe topics include legal research and legal writing: (See Appendix, p. 42, 
ior a proposed outline of a 5-day program.) > 

• . \ ■ 

Other training formats, in addition to the basic training'^program described above, 
can be developed. It is possible to concentrate on individual components of an over- 
all program. For instance, the training can be focussed on a single skill or substantive 
area^and be scheduled for a brief, intensive period. (Se^ Appendix, p. 43, for a 
one-day training schedule on interviewing.) 



■ I 



1. The-National Paralegal Institute haVs^eveloped such a model. 



ScReduiing is critical to the success of a training program. This is particularly true 
when there ^e several small training sessions running concurrently. The person in 
charge of the scheduling must se^t down in a tiTfi?frame exactly what is to occur 
by desFgnating the amoUnt of time for each session, its location, the appointed 
trainer and required materials, props and equipment Each trainee must have a 
schedule which clj&arly indicates the name of the session, time and place^^hat 
schedule must be adhered to by the trainers, unless officiaUy changed, or chaos 

will ensue. . ' 

/ 

Since nipst studies indicate that productivity decreases as the week pjroceeds, we 
would recommend beginning training on either Sunday or Monday. Having trainees 
register. the night before training begins, with an informal get-together for trainees 
and trainers, provides a good beginning for a week of intensive interaction^ among 
a group of people who might never have met before. Other scheduling recommenda- 
tions are: ; 

• change tasks, and training methods frequently; e.g., folfow a, lecture by 
.(jiscussion, allow time for reading, give a problem to solve; 

, keep each session or task' relatively short; • - ' 

* ( have refreshment breaks; 

• schedule study right itito the work day; 

' • officially change the schedule "if during the training prpgrarrT^roblems 

/ \ develop because of it. . ^ . 
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evaluation 



Preparation for evaluation must 'be made bef^The 'training begins. If there is 
an independent evaluator available, this is an advantage from the standpoint of 
objectivity. However, if there is agreement ahead of time on how the sessions are 
to be evaluated, a combination of trainee and stiiiner evaluations can be quite 
satisfactory 

« 

The ind'fvidual sessions can be^ evaluated from the standpoint of how well the 
ses^n fuffilJed the goal set for that session. Some considerations are: 

• logistics: the quality of the physical set-up {seating a^ 
accoustics), as well as organization of the session; 



• -methed used: lecture, role-play, discussion,rfrom the standpoint of the 
appropriateness of the method in accomplishing the goal and in.the tech- 
nical quality of the method* * • * . 

• trainer's. role: flexibility, ability to involv\e the trainees, preparation and 
presentation; \ * ' 

-• materials: their technical quality and appropriateness. 

Forms developed ahead of time provide an easy method of keeping track of 
individual sessions, particularly if the training program lasts over several days. Forms 
shoiSd always be used as guides^pnfy, since a particular session might not lend 
itself to being evaluated in those terms. (See Appendix, pages 44 & 45, for forms). 

The most important part of tJ^e .evaluation process should occur ^ne to two 
months after Jhe training fmishes and be conducted both by the trainee and tiis 
supervisor. Thrs evaluation wpuld focus on what differ6r)ce the training made in 
terms of job performan*6|, and couJd be the basis for furjher training programs. 



tfairier foU^ pfodum, diticm, ieaclier 
- (f.evaluator 



The term trainer is usually considered synonomous with teacher, little attention 
is paid to the variety of tasks which must be done if a training program is to be 
successful.. Those taslcs fall into natural clusters, and for each grouping of tasks we 
have devised a role, name-— producer, director, teacher, evaluator. As vyith any 
classification systerg^ this one Is rather arbitrary and artificial, and there is obvious 
overlap qiffunctio^'' But such a system is useful because it allows the trajner to, 
aisign roles or tasks within roles to a nurtiber of people. * 



pfoducer 



The producer is responsible foj all the planning prior to the start of the program. 
This includes at least the following tasks: selecting the trainees; selecting the trainers; 
selecting the setting; gathering the materials, equipment and props; developing an 
.evaluation design; developing a curriculum. 

In essence, the producer is responsible for developing a structure through careful 
planning and organization whfch can enableYtrainer to confidently assume the 
directing and teaching roles. , ' / * 



\ 



The director is responsible for implementing the planned training progr^ in a 
dynamic way. His tasks include: ^ 

1. staging the exercises and problem situations in a realistic way that challenges 
the trainees' potentials and demands from them creative responses to the 
problems; . - ^ ; 

.2. tocusing the direction of the trainees' reaction to the problems and therr 
interaction with one another; * • > 

3. adapting jthe training exercises to the'neecfs, pace and potgntfals of the 
. trainee group^ . . • _ . 

4. incorporating outside resources such as people, film, materials, props into 
the training format without disrupting the 'flow and focuspf the exercises. 



A teacher,is one who imparts knowledge of a particular subject or skill. A ^od 
teacher is one who carefully organizes his rhaterial, finds ways to highlight the j^iost 
important aspects, and uses a variety of teaching tools and methods to share his 
knowledge^^ . • * .' ^ ^ 



Lecturing^ the traditional method associated with teaching, and is of partfcujalr'^ 
importance, in teaching substantive law. The use of a'blackboard and/or chartt^to^ 
define terms and to give a broad outline af the subject matter, to be coverS^Js very 
useful. To make sure that the trainees are learning, theJteacher should haye'frequent 
question and.discussion periods, and provide for.periodic assessment through wrjjten 
assignments *or through demonstrating knowledge in role-playing situations. At the 
end of a sessi.gp, it is particularly useful tO summarize the major points. 



■/ 



As* far as personality characteristics are concerned, skill in interpersonal relations 
and a friendly personality are always important^in teaoning, but assufjie particular 
significance when skills are being taught, Role-playingi the method usually relied 
on in skills training, requires a high degree of risk taking on' the part pf the trainee. 
That is, the traipee must, be willing to expose his level. of knowledge to the scrutiny 
of peers and^ teachers. Thus the trainer's' ability to es/a^lish rapport with the trainees 
and gain their confidence is very important. 



evaluator 

>^The evaluator has responsibility - for the on-going evaluation of the training 
program. He must see to it that the evaluatfon forms discussed on page 14 
are properly filled out, returned and analyzed. Djring the course of the training 
there should be at least daily meetings of the trainers to assess tl^e program and 
modify it as necessary. After the training progriim is completed, a follow-up 
questionnaire should be sent to. the^ trainees and their supervisors. When those 
questionnaires are returned and analyzed, future training prograrrjs can be designed, 
taking into consideration what \s learned about teaching method and content from 
the first program! I . V 
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fole-playins as a teackinj tool 

V ^ » * ^ " 

Advocate skills, such as mterviewing, negotiating and client representation, can 
best be learned by doing. One way to gain experience,, without exploiting the client 
and his problem, is to simulate an actual situation. For example, the trainer might 
stage a "real" problem, with one trainee in the role of the paralegal interviewer, 
and another person playing the role of the Client Both trainees and trainers can 
benefit from this experience. * . 

Trainees can use role-playing exercises tof • * 

♦ . . . apply and integrate hew ideas and techniques within a controlled setting; 

^ . . . develop a style of interviewing (or other advocate skill) that is effective 
and persTonally comfortable; * 

... use knowledge of substantive areas of the law in solving actuaLproblems of 
a "reartlierit. " ' . 

Trainers- can use role-playing exercises to: , * 

... see trainees in action and gain valuable insights /nto individual strengths 
and vyeakness^; ^ / , ' 

. . . develop additional skill exercises based on common weak^fe^s of the ^oup; 

. . . determine trainee's major misuriderstandings in substantive law areas, which 
nriight serve as the basis for further training. ' ' . ' ^ 

In order to fully utilize the potential inherent in role-play»ng, it is necessary to 
give consideration to issues such as planning role-play exercises) getting role-playing, 
started, directing the role-players and critiqueing the role-playing exercises. 



- •■ -^J^-^ _ wl:-l:-:£^-4 ^ - 



planning fole-playing exefcises 



Role-playing situations of Jen deteriorate and are ineffectWe because there hes 
been no planning. Some tasks to consider before beginning role-playing are: 

• state clear objectives fhr each role-playing exercise;^ 

• develop problems to meet those objectives; * . 

• use the trainee's knovuledge and expedience, whenever possible, in developing 
those problems; . . . * 

• determine the length bf each role-p'laying, exercise; • 

decide on the props neede.d 40 make thp role-playjng situation real, e.g. 
*'* having a desk, diaifs,i tele^ ^ ^ . 

• plan how* the event ^hould be staged; - \ * , ' 

• select and. coach the actors, such as the client, before, starting rdli^rplaying. 



Starting tkt^oU-playifi^ 



Initially trainees^are reluctant to get involved in role-playing. Jhere is fear of ex 



posure/to ridicule.antf^som^times there is just ignorance about what is expected 



ThisJs particularly^ trge of older persons^ One of the most effective ways to get 
started is to proy/de -a-^nQderorthe vvay the skill could be performed. This provides 
.structure to th^ Subsequent exercises, helps. make trainee expectations more realistic, 
and heightens tne risk levfei: ' ^ 



In presenting a model f6r the trainees, the trainer can have' an outside reso6rcB 
person or co-ti?jiner demonstrate the skill, or use a filmed demonstration such as 
the one provide d in this packet ^ ^ 



« 



dit^ctinq tke fole-players 



The trainer must be ready^o stop the role-playing exercise^en it is floundering 
or when a"^ particularly good teacrrms4joint has just occgrredTor.when it seems to 
have seryecj its teaching purpose. The tra^n^^^^J^hthayetoycoach another person in 
either the client or Daralegal role if the persorj/in that role>doesn't want to continue, 
or when for teach/ng reasons thi£;,seem>^isable. Although generally/<5pe would 
want thd trainee^/ in the role ofpar^egal, since that is\the role he is to learn, 
sometim^ it is.^juseful to.iiav^^e trainee play the client n9ie;jrh^^ particularly 
helpful. se^ttizinftfainees who come from a different ecdnomlcclass, ethnic or 



__^_age^gf5^t^/some of the real problems and frustrations of poqr clients. 



> I ^ ■ 

The problems involved in critiqueing role-play exe/cises differ depending on 
whetf]ier the rolerplaying takes place in a group, or in individual sessions. If it is a 
group situation, the trainer must be aware of the feelings Of the person role-playing 
the paralegal and keep the criticism constructively focused. One way to do this is 
to structure the criticism and comments by first asking what the trainees liked about 
the paralegal's performance. The next 'step 'would be to free the atmosphere for a 
more honest exchange of opinions by asking the trainee playing the paralegal role 
how he|felt about his own performance. Probe to see when he was uncomfortable 
and try itp find out what he would do differently. The comments, and criticisms of 
trainees Should be focused on how well the paralegal achieved the specific goals of 
the traijiipg exercise and how that performance could be improved. It is important 
* for;|hej|jainer to be alert to criticism which becomes an attack on personality. ' 

Indivimal critiqueing has,th$ same advantages as tutoring pyer group teaching. 
There^ is|the combination of individual attention and freedom, from exposure to 
one's peers. In addition, in a group session it would be. almost impossible from a time 
standpoirh for each person to have the experience of actuaJ1yj*oie-playing an entire 
interview/; Since that actual role-playing experience is needed foreaph trainee, it is 
, Imperative ,that arrangements be made to permi^that experience to occuri ' - 

■.; . 21/' •■- 
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Concerning the role of the critiquer, the supportive approach fe still required, 



but the discussion can probably move morg^quickly to the negativejin the trainee's 
performance. ' / *: 1 " ^ 

: / : - ' \ 

. And finally, in, seeking critical feedback, it is equally important to a$k the "client'* 
what his reactions wer6 to the paralegal. It. is surprising how often a simulated, 
exercise can provoke very real reactions to the way the person is treated. The c4ient's 
perspective is most important sijtce this is vvho the paralegals are supposed to serve. ; 
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filni video tape as a tool iti tfainins 



The use of film and video-^ape can provide: 



1. models of performance, particularly in skills training; 



2. content in a more impactful manner, by involving the trainees visually as 
well as inteMectuallyl 

3j an opportunity to analyze someohe's^erformance without being. afrai^^ 
' ' ' Qf hurting a person's reefing?; 

4. an opportunity to learn through observation about non-verbal behavior; 

5. - variety and relief for tooth the trainees ^ad the trainer. 

Films and video-tapes can bebarticularly useful as an "ice-breaker" If the trainees 
do not know each other and are somewhat fearful of getting involved. 



Concerning the relative advantages of film vs. video-tape, films have the advantage 
of being easy to use because projectiorr equipment is usually readily available^and ♦ 
takes no technical ability to operate*. By contrast, equipment for projecting video- 
tape is relajively expensive to rent, not readily* available and more difficult to use. 
However, if video equipment is available to tape«trainee performances, it is wetl 
worth the extra effort and money. Such tap^d performances provide trainees .with 
an opportunity to observe and evaluate their own performance. Insights from self- 
analysis can be the beginning of a trainee's efforts to modify annoying personality 
traits and style and to conimit himself to learning more effective ways to perform^ 
the paralegal role. . * . » - - _ 



Video-taped trainee performance's give trainers an opportunity to review the tapes 
with trainees ^nd prpvide individualized instruction, f,t also establishes a baseline 
for evaluating the development of the paralegals' skills over the course of the training 
program. Tapes of the final performance might even be .kept to compare against the 
paralegal's performance tvvo or three months. after the training program. 



If there is no money for the rental of equipment, it might be possible to interest 
the education/communication arts or media* department of your local collj||^ in 
allowing the use of their facilities and equipment a(s part of their educational 
program. - . ' / 

In the event that neither video-tapes ^nqr films are availabfe7~audio tape can be 
useful. Obviously it does not have the «add6d visual dimension of video and film, 
but nonetheless it can serve as a way for trainees to learn about their, own level of 
verbal skills. '„ — • ~ 




teacliing itite^iewinj tecliniques 



Effective interviewing involves a high level of skill which is only.Jearned.^ver 
time with experience and on;;going supervision. However, a trainer can help a trairtee 
begin to develop those~skills, and the purpose of this section is to assist trainers It}^^ 
that process. ' — , x. 



The first task is ,to present principles and issues involved in the interviewing 
process. The sfecond task is to 'involve the trainee in applying that knowledge in 
simulated interview situations. * 



As has already been discu^^d in previous sectidhs, there are several possijile^ 
teaching methods. 4t certainly w^ould be feasible to 'present issues and principfes 
of interviewing by the lecture method However^ our experience has been that a 
film or video-ta pe of a good interview can demonstr,ate with mucjj, greater impact 
in a shorter period of time the issues involved in inien/iewino^jQur film "Paralegal 
Interviewing: Fact-Gathering ancl the Human Perspective^^i^as designed for that 
purpose. A client with a disability problem is interviewee by a paralegaU Comments 
on critical interviewing issues are interspersed throu^out the film to strengthen it 
as a teaching tool. The film not only serves a did^tic purpose, but if shown at the 
beginning of the interviewing session, can "br^ak the icd*^' and prepare the trainees 
for the role^playing sessions. 

In order to reinforce the learning begtin through.the use of the film, an accom- 
panying Trainee's -Handbook was developed. The Handbook follows the format of 
the film, bjjt explores in greater depth the principles presented in the film and poses 
a series of questionsJLo be used as a written exercise, §s ^ basis for discussion and/or 
as a self-testing device for the trainees. . " - ^ ' ? 



It is recommended that the Introduction (page' 6) and the section on "Issues 
Involved in Determining Social Security Disability"^'(page 27) be read by the trainees 
prior to viewing the film. After the film is shown, the trainees could be asked to 
write a. brief summary, including a description of the problem, the development of 
the faqts, ttje plan of action and what information is lacking. The summary might 
alio iaclujde an assessment of the skills of the interviewer. ~ 

The trainees then should be asked to spend -10 or 15 minutes reading *e rest of 
the Trainee's Handbook. - ^ / 

Following' those exercises, hopefully the .trainees would be ready to involve them- 
selves- in the application of the knowledge just learned. to actual/ituations. Before 
ylJurning to those exercises, a word of caution about the danger ol presenting 
model before involvement in role-playing. It is possible that some of^the trainees 
will try to behave in exactly the same way as the interviewer in the film. OfWway 
to minimize this problem is to develop fact situations different from the one pre- 
sented in thejilm. Another way is for the^ trainer to emphasize the need for the 
trainees to develop their own style and to adapt the principles to the type of client, 
as well as to the problem preS^fited. J / 

And finally, remember that presenting issues does not end with this initial presen- 
tation. It is the responsibility pf the trainer to highlight and summarize those issues 
throughout the course of the training. . " 
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ap]ficutm of ^wledge 



( 



In teaching interviewing techniques, success is measured by the skill demonstrate'd 
ication of knowledge. Thus it is important to provide a range of opportunities 
for^iri^ng out those skills. In the following pajes we have outlined ten exercises 
which o&al with the major issues in interviewing. Exercises 1 through 9 deal with 
specific pieces of' the interviewing process and can be practiced in a group setting. 
(Our preference is for a maximum of ten train^s to a group.) The level of risk-taking 
ranges ffom minimal to moderate, as wHI be apparent when the exercises.are studied. 
The 10th exercise involves an entire interview and thus utini^ the knowledge gained 
thfough the previous nine exercises. If at^ all possible, thaKx)le-playing exercise 
shbuld be individually critiqued. There is a ^igh level of risk^taltiflg and involvement 
" uired, and having a large audience of peers might bejnhibiting. If it isn^tpo^ible, 
to have r one-to-one situation, ^'t might be possible to have two or three, trainees 
who^tak"e turns at interviewing, with 6il8>^ainer critiqueing the exercrse. / 



ri 



CoTfceming the use of the exercises, we woukJ exp^t that each trainer would 
study the exercises, U|e them as4s, or "modify them to suit his training style and the 
needs of the traineesr There are at least ^hree ways to use these exercises: -* 



1. m an intensive program on interviewing .'(please "^ee page 43 of the 
Appendix for a proposed^schedule); 

2. as part of a basic training program' on substantive law and skills training 
(see page 42 of the Appendix for a proposed outline); 

3. as part;, of the supervision pcQcess; for example, a supervisor might utilize 
* orm or two exercises based orr&rk^nalysis of this paralegal's interviewing 

sicills. 



tke paralegal fole 



putpost 

. , . To see how trainees perceive 'their roles, functions, and relationships ^rith 
attorneys within a legal services program; | , • 

. . . Td test and develop trainees' abilities to express their role and function in 
a clear and positive Way that clients can understaind. 



1. See Page 13 of the Trainee's Handbook^ 

2. Form a semi-circle and stand or jsit facing the group. The traiper then asks 
individual members, df the group to explair^ their ro|e as parahjgal^'to hirri as if he 



were the client. The .trainer caf\ depict typical client attitudes ^nd reactions to the 
paralegal^' explanations, e^g. misunderstanding with silent acceptance, continued 
denqand tOjSee a lawyer, stilt thinking that the paralegal is an attorney even after 
nhe expl^^Mti&nrsnd^ forth. ' ^ 



% Begin /the drill by getting as many trainees to explain their role as possibje. 
Allow only sj minute .or two for the explanation and try to ^keep discussion at a 
minimum. If/ trainees begin to discuss someone else's performance or tell you ho\ 
they would /do it, try to get them to demonstrate how they'eWOuld"ex*plain thel^ 
role. ' 

i 




Corjfduct a discussion, aher the majority of the grojp has 
explanation of role, focusing on trainees'^explanations to det^ ' ' 
lems. Th^' m'ost con^rjioni fjroblems are: 

' — Description of rofe in negativj 

occurs when paralegals do n^Hiave a clear understandiprf^f their role, or^whe^i 
they/ Tack confidence in th^ role and feel inferigj>t^tff)rneys. 



— Hurnell or incomplete explanation of rple: This sometimes occurs because 
of time pressures, fatigue. and preoccupation with doiog^ the ".more important" 
fact-gathering aspects of the job. 

^ I. . " 

5. Point out during the discussion important aspects underl-ying the paralegal's 
role such as: . ' , 

" — ^The real skills necessary to be. a paralegal and the paralegals' sources of 
authority to act on behalf of clients, e.g. the supervision of client case handling 
by an attorney, and the authorization granted by specific administrative 
ageficies to permit non-lawyers to represent clients before them. 

,~Some of the practical aspects of a paralegal's work, such asf the paralegal's 
work releases attorneys'*4ime, allows the office to see more clients) speeds the 
handling of cases and so forth. ^ - 

6. If some aspects of the paralegal's role and function still remain unclear, give 
the group a written assignment to outline their functions within the legal services 
program by developing their own job description. The job description included in 
the Appendix page 46, can be used as a model against which trainees can compare 
and analyze their own job descriptions. . - • . 
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estahlisking fapport 



\ 



pufpose 



To give trainees* opportunities to practice a variety of techniques for estab- 
lishing rapport jncLlor dealing with different clients and client reactions. 




tfainer^i^ips 



1. See Page 11, Trainee's Handbook. 

> 2. Begin the role-playing situation by having trainees cpncentr^ate on yaridus 
ways to greet clients. For instance, the trainer carf dtrect^traineesfo meet the client 
in the reception area, or at his office door, or at the desk^^^t^asking the client to 
come in. Discuss the effects of the way the clients are^^^eted and where they are 
greeted. 

3. In testing and improving trainees' skil^n developing rapport, confront para^ 
legats with chents from different age and ethnic groups. Also direct clients to portray 
different attitudes and reactions, startipg with a client acting docile but very upset 
to more difficult reactions such a^uspicion and anger. For example, have the 
paralegal greet and try to develqp4apport with an angry clfent he has kept waiting 
45 minutes. 
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... To give trainees an understanding of the impor*feffce of client t:orj{i^enti5lity;. 

... To give opportunities to try out different ways of explaining the mearjingof 
confidentiality to clients;^ *• 

... To discuss the use of confidentiality as a technique for reassuring clients, 
maintaining rapport and facilitating the asking of personal and probing questions. ' 

^ ffainefs tips ^ 

. 1. See Page 22 of the^rainee's Handbook. 

2. Briefly discu^with trainees the meaning- and importance of client con- 
fidentiality. . 



3. Use^regular role-plai'yi'ng situation or a modified role-playing approach 
where the^ trainer is the client to actually see how trainees explain confidentiality 
to clients and to try out different ways to explain it more effectively. The situations 
should be relatively short perrjr>itting a majority of trainees to^articipate. 
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expluUimg d]^tV flj/tt to aa adniipstfatm 




.... To give trainees an opportunit^/to try out different ways of exfilaining to 
clients their right ta an administrati^pe^aring; ' ' . • 

. .^ To assess how trainees get client'^siflnatures on apfji^priate forms such as 
"applicatiort for hearing" fornj-and "authorizatipn to represent" form.-^ 



1. See Page 22, Trainee's Handbook. - ' 

2. Before starting tlie role-ptaying ex^cise, give each trainee a copy of the 
appjopriate applicatior^^or hearing form used in your locale and a copy of the 
Authorization to represent form^ Appendix, page 47. Direct trainees to explain 
the use of these forms to clients, and to get their signatures on them during the 
course of the role-playing exercise. Watch for apprjefjrtate timing. 

3. Dij-ect trainees to concentrate on'' givibg crear explanations of the b 
Q elements in the hearing process and the clients' rights to'a^ hearing. The,tturp 

of such an explanation/ in the Initial interview; is ta present enough essential Jn- 
formation in ordpr fSf^tha client Xo make an infotopffecj^decision, but not so much 
' information that the di^{j|$will only becometonfused. Trainees o^en j)ave difficujty 
in giving a balanced presentation. - 



clieit eligibitify 



't purpose . • 

. . , To discuss the principal issues involved in determining eitgibiifty; 

... To ^ve trainees an opportunity to try out a variety of techniques in actually 
getting the type of information necessary to make eligibilitydeterminations; 

... To make a preliminary assessment of how creatively trainees use forms in 
gathering information. _^ ' * ■ 



traifter's tips 



T. Discuss the major issues involved In determining client eligibility such as: . 

— the intensely personal character of financial information needed to deter- 
mine eligibility; 

— low-incomewDeople's right to an explanation why such questions need to 
be ask^d and tneir right to be ^skec^ those questions in a re^spectfuj manner; 

— suggestions on how ^o ask eligibility questions in a sensitive way by creative- 
ly, not mechanically, using eligibility forms or questionnaires; by knowing and 
asking onlj^ those questions that are essential to determining eligibility; by 
asking specific or close-ended questions and not open-ended or^eading ques- 
tions that can confuse the client or develop an interrogative atmosphere; 

— :the problems in deciding at what point in the ir\t^rview to determine* 
eligibility; ^ ^ > 

^ — tne acceptance of clients'- answers to eligibility .questions as truthful^ unless. 
. there is clear evidence to the contrary. . , ^ ' 




2. Have the trainees rble^play situations with clients whose eligibility!^ ranges 
from easy to determrne to uncertain. It is important to have at least one situation 
where the client is clearly ineligible and the f)aralegal must explain this to the client. 



3. Instruct all the trainees to fill in the eligibility information on the form 
their agency uses or the on^ provided in the Appendix, page 48. These forms 
should be handed in after the exercise for the trainer to assess. 
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Hsteiiinj to clients 



; purpose 

... To judge how well trainees? listen with comprehension; 

: . . t^ provide-o^pportunrties for trying out techniques to inriprovetheirlistenihg 
"capacities., , ^ , 

tthiiier^s tips ^ 

1, See page 14, Trainee's Handbook. 



2. Use the summary of ,the^ilmed intery^/ prepared by trainees (see page 25) 
as the basis for discussing some of ^tbe barriers to effective listenfng, such as fatfgue, 
boredom, anxiety, and psychological blocks to listening to certain types of clients 

.^JrOVTi different ethnic groups or clients with annoying personality characteristics. 

3. After the discussion, break the trainees up into groups of three for the 'rolie- 
playing exercise. In each group, one person will be the speaker, another- the listener, 
and the third, 'the arbiter. 

4. Give the groups these instructions: The speaker^ starts the conversation. 
Before the listener can become speaker he must first summarize, in his own words 
and without notes, whBt has been said previously. This sunjmary must be correct to 
the satisfaction of the speaker. Where there* is a dispute, the arbiter decides. The 
trainees should change roles and carry on the discussion until each one has played 
the "listener's" role. ^ 

5. '- The trainer and co-trainer should circulate anriong the groups during the 
role-playing and assess the awareness trainees have of their problems in listening.* 



\ 



/-e. Follow the fexercise with a short discussion on wji^at difficulties trainees had 
m listening and what techniques seemed helpful in overcoming these problems. 



non-verbat bekaviof 

pufpose 



To help trainees become^^ware of non-verbal behavior and hoV^ it can affect 



communication during the course of an interview;^ 



, To stimulate trainee awareness of their own non-verbal ()ehavior.; 



m\x\^rh tips 

1, See pageM5, Trainee'^ Handbook:. 




2. ' Give trainees a copy of the checklist "Analyzing Non-Verbal Behavior," 
Appendix, page 50, and instruct them to use it to analyze and evaluate the filmed 
interviewer's non-verbal respo.nses. The completed checklist can be handed in as .a 
written assignment. • ' 

3. Discuss the importance and use of non-verbal behavior in dealing with clients. 
It might also b6 useful to discuss the significance of the client's non-verbal responses 
in the film. 7 ' - " ' • 

' ■ / ' ^ ' ' I 

4. ' If trainee performances have been video- tapgd^Jfwtruct paralegals to use the 
checklist to analyze and evaluate thpir.own perfornrfance or those of fellow trainees. 



ist ca^yilso be used to evaluate Hive trainee performances. ^ 
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factjatkenng^ , 

piitpose 

... To define and focus in orrtRe~groblem(s); ~y 

... To explain appropriate law in non-legal t^Fm9lb tfiat clients understand the^r 
rights and^nderstand the purpose of the questions asked; 

/.' . . To use the type of question appropriate to the inform'ation required, e.g. 
o^n or close-ended; ^ ^ ' ^ 

To take notes;,-^ 

To- use forms and checklists creatively; 

To^alntain rapport throughout the fact-fathering phase of the interview. 

Xfwr^r^% tips * 

^ 1. See pages 17 and 19, Trainee's Handbook. • - ^ 

2. Before starting the role-playing exercise/ give each trainee a client intake 
form. (See Appendix, p^ge 48)^Trainees shbu[d be given an opportunity to become 
familiar with the forms aind the type of inforhnation tFiey Seek*. ' 

3. Instruct every trainee to use the intake form and tak? notes throughout the 
course of the jolerplaying situation. This wilhhelp maintain interest and allow for 
other trainees to assugie the interviewee's role at any^time^ring the cours^e pf the 
role-playing situation., It also provides the trainer with feedback on the non-]^artici- 
pating trainees' skills in observing, analyzing and reporting tne facts. 

4. The trainer shoufd make it clear to trainees, that this ro!e-playing^xercise 
starts out with the assu^mption that the interviewer has developed rapport, ex^^fajned 
his role, determined client eligibility for the service, and listened to the client talk 
about his problem iageneral terms. Before beginning, state thfe client's problem jor 

■•37 ' 



problems, e.g. landlord tenant problem, welfare grant reduced, benefit applied for 
and denied. ^ ' 

5. In this exercise, trali^es often fail to give clients explanations of appropriate 
law, the reasons for their questions 0r the use of forms. Frequently, they are either 
'uncomfortable in taking notes or so preoccupied with note-taking they don't seeiri 
to listen to clients. As trainers, you can handle such problems that arise in trainee 
, performances in a number of ways. For instance, you can stop the action; focus the 
attention on the problem and offer suggestions on how the interviewer migtrt try 

^.a different approach orljse another technique. The trainee interviewer would then 
be encouraged to continue the role^ptaying, trying to incorporate the suggestions. 

6. At the end of the exercise, trainees shbuld be given a short time to fill in the 



. forms apd make additional notes.* These. should be handed in for the trainer to. assess. 




imhifxxi^ a plait 0/ action • 
& closing <lie \x\^ziv\iw 

» - 

pyxipm 

To test trainees' skills in evaluating the facts concerning^e client's problem; 
To see what sdhitiohs are developed; 



... To provide trai 
clients, to involve the 
'closei the intei'view 



lees with opportunities to explain the possible options to 
client in carrying out the ^reed upon plan of action, and.to 



Xf9Xx\^rh Hps 



See pages 23 arid 25, Trainee's Handbook 
'I *^ 
Z Allow Jtraineesl time .to^analyze and evaluate the information gathered in the 
previous exercise. Discuss with them tfie options open to the client, what additional 
factual infor/nation is required, what practical steps the client can take to help and 
how to close thfiJnteiview. 

3. Develop a rale-playing situation b'ased/^h the previcjius discussions which 
give trainees the opportunity to explainnDptions to the cliept, decide tfn a course 
of afction and closR the interview. \ 

4. Trainees sometimes force their opinions on the client rather than explaining 
the options and permitting the client to exercise his right a^d^responsibility to 
choose a course^of action. In this situation, there Ls also the /reaj^ possibility that 
paralegals might unwittingly give legal advice or make promises that cannot be kept. 

J ^ ' ' ' * . 

5. Rpje.reversafs can b^an effective way for trainees to gain insight into this 

^problem. Another good techriique is to have the paralegal trainee ask the client 
frequently if. he has any questions. 

6. "^ Trainees frequently haveytlr^^uble ,ending the interview. Some/ techniques are 
to review the plan of action, ou4lin^the client's role and set a date'Tor a fqllow-up 
action. 
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surma fy of pfeyiQus skids 



X / 



... To test trainees' abilities tp apply and integrate the principles and techniques 
oi the first nifie exercises, by giying^every trainee an opportunity to conduct an 
entire client interview; 

. . ( To give every trainiee an individual critique of his performance. 



1. Develop a single fact situation based on the substantive law area which can 
be used ir/all the trainees' individually conducted interviews. This fact situation 
should yb^B different from the one used in the filmed interview and/or in any 

^^ther^o'BSI presented. 

2. Prepare written materials'complete with statute and/or regulations relevant' 
to the problem and present this information to the trainees as a group. 

3. Schedule thesejntervievy exercises to allow time for the entire interview to 
be conducted and a crftique to .follow. Because of .time constraints, it might be 
necessary to havOwop%amees conduct the interview, one beginning, thg other 

j*inishiaa^J . ..^ , - f y-^. • / > ^ 

4. Those doipg the^.ir^dividyal critique? should 'be thoroughly fanoiiliar with the 
entire training program^ its content, goals, methods and materials in order to 
proNilSe constructive criticism. (See "Critiquping the-Role-Playing Exercise," pages ' 
20 and 2f.).*' ' < 'i 



epilojUe. 



In this Handbook we have given an overview of the process, involved in planning 
and implementing a training program, with special emphasis on interviewing as a 
subject matter. Although being a good trainer is a skill in itself, we have tried to 
provide information which might help someone without extensive experience 
function in that role. • < . 

We think that this packet on interviewing, as well as the other training packets 
mentioned in the Preface, can be used creatively and flexibly by project directors 
to begin to provide the kind of training that is essential if paralegals are to function 
effectively in their jobs. Technical assistance is available both from the National 
Paralegal Institute and from our office to help in setting up appropriate programs. 

We would like to know whether you have -used our materials, in what way you 
have used them, and how useful they were. We would also welcome suggestions 
as to what other materials you woulcM|ant to have produced. 



California Rural ^.g^al Assistance Office 
' National Senior Citizens Law Renter 
942 Market Street, Suite '606 
San Francisco, California 94102 
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TRAINER'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Se\e^^ Publications of the CRLA Office of the National 
Senior Citizens Law Center* 
942 Market Street, Suite 606 - San Francisco, California 9410^ 

ColHns, Donniily^ MqAdams. The Santa Cruz ^ion. Older People Serving Older 
People in cuLtgal Setting. Handbook and accompaaying IB^inute, 16 mrr.. color 
film. ^ 
* Iff • 

Collins, Donnelly. Paralegal Interviewing. Fact Gathering and the Human Perspectiie. 

30 mini^e, 16 mm. color film and accompanying Trainee's Handbook and 

Trainer'f /Handboaik. 
I j 

Supplemental Security .'Inconne (SSI) Manual. This training and reference manual 
for pani'tegals summarizes^ analyzes, and provides advocate tips on the new 
federalizedv^welfare program for the aged, blind, and disabled. (In preparation) 

A(iministratfve\learing: Paralegal Representation. There will be a film and accom- 
panying Advocates Handbook an how paralegals advocate on behalf .of clients at 
a Social Security adiViinistrativfe hearing. (In preparation) 

i " ' * • 

J . • 

/*•... 

; fleeted Publicatk)n^of the National Paralegal, Institute* 

. 2b00 "P" Sti-eet; N.W„ Washington p.C. 20036' 

' -> . * • ' . - 

St^t$ky, William P. Investigation in a Law Office. A Manual for Paralegals. Antio^h 

' School of Law, National Paralegal Institute. 1974 , 

.' ^ ' . Legal Res^ch,, Writing and Ajxqlysis for Law Students an4 Para- 

^iegals. Some Starting Points. Antioch School of Law, National Paralegal Institute. 

1974 . ' ' ■ . 

. » ^ * • • * 

. Teaching' Ady.otacy:^ Learner-Focused T/ainiiig for Paralegals. 

'National Paralegal Institute. 1973-"^ • - 

/ ' ^ > . ^ ' . . 

J . What Have Paralegal^ Done? A Dictionary of Functions. National 

Paralegal Institute. 1973 : ^ . * J 

' ' ^ — — — ^ 

Write for total publication listing and price information. 



5-DAY TRAINING OUTLINE 

4 * » • 

Evening: Personal Introductrons arid Overview of Training Program. 
.DAY T: 

. Morning: - Paralegal Roles and Legal Ethics (Incorporate €xercise 1) • 

Afternoon: Oyerview^pf Supplemental Security Jncohne Program (SSI) and 
how it fits" into th? larger Income Maihtenapce picture ' 

Supplemental Sec'ur;4ty Income /' • ' ^ ^ 

DAY 2: ' ■ . t ■ 

~ X Morning: - SSI- (continued) -t . 

^ l\ • . ; 

. . Afternoon: Interviewing / \ . 

DAY'S: » .\ ; ' 

Morning: Interviewing (Gp^inu*ed^ \. 

Afternoon: SSI Appeals Process/Client Rights 

DAY 4: : • . / . 

Morning: Presentation of Client Fact Situation 

discussion of Investigation Skills ^ . - ' 

Afternobn: Preparation for Hearing . / ■ | 

DAY 5: ' ' : • • 

Morning: Simulated 'Hearing/Client Representation by Paralegals 

Aftfernoon: Wrap-up — Trainer discussion of Training Program^ ProbUms of 
Paralegal profession, etc. * * 



1-DAY SCHEDULE ON irfTERVIEWING 



I 



8:30 - 9:00 ' Registration - materials - coffee 

9:00 - 9:45 Personal Introductions - Purpose of Training described - 
Trainees instructed to read the Introduction {page 6) and the 
section on "Issues Involved in Determining Social Security 
Disability'' (page 27) from the Trainee's Handbook (each 
trainee shx)uld have one). 

9:45 - 10:15 Show film "Paralegal Interviewing: Fact-Gathering and the 
Human Perspective". 

10115 - 10;3Q_ Co.ff.e.e„ break . , ^ 

T0:30 — 1 1 :P0 Trainees asked to write a brief summary of the film {see page 25 

of this handbook) and hand in. . • * ! 

Trainees asked to read-the rest of the Trainee's Handbook. 

Exercise 1 — Explaining ^aral.egal Role 

/' 

Lunch ' • 

Exercise 2, Establishing Rapport - ' * 

Exercise- 3, Client Confidentiality ' 

Exercise 4, Explairiing Client's Right to Administrative Hearing 

3:00 Ei$ercise 8, Fact-Cj^thering . 

* Break * ■ - 

Exercise 8, Fact-Gathering (continued) 

Exercise 9, Developing a Plan df Axft^ion and Closing the 
Iijt6rview j " 
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INDIVIDUAL TRAINING SESSION EVALUATION 



Name^Of Session _ 

Group A B_ 

No. of Trainees 

Trainer(s) - 



Evaluator 



Date/Time 



1. What is the goal of the session? 



Evaluation Code: 
- E — Excellent 
AA - Above Average 

A — Average 
BA - Below Average 

U - Unsatisfactory 



o 



2r Methbd used to convey teaching material: (circle) 

" Lecture _ _ Role Play Discussion Panel 

a. Technical quality ....... \ . \ E AA A BA U 

Comment: 



ERLC 



tx^/j^ppropriateness of method in accomplishing purpose . . E AA A BA 
Comment: \ 

\ 

3. Trainer's Role 
'a. Establishing.Jearning atmosph^e . .» E AA A BA 

b. Flexibilit^l . . . \. E AA A BA 

c. Ability to rrtvolve trainfee {traineeS;jsk-taking) E AA A B 

d. Presentation . , \ . . . E AA A BA 

Comment: * j 

4. Materials: 

a. Content of nrjateri^ls used \ ... \ ..... . E AA ,A BA^ 

b. Technical quality t)f materials used : E AA A BA 

a Appropriateness of/materials : . . . E ' 'AA* A BA 

Comment: ' V l ' v 

\ . V 
V 
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OUTLINE FOR EVALUATING TOTAL TRAINING PROGRAM 



/ 



/ 
/ 



/ 



Name of Training Program, 
Dates . 



Sponsoring Organization 
E valuator ' 



1. Goals: What were the overall goals for the training program? 
Z Content: 

' a) What were the cont^nt'areas being taught? 
b) Were they relevant to.the goals? " < . 



^ a) What v^s the quality of the physical set up, e.g. accommodations, training facilities. 



3. Organization: 
What Vi 

fooct etc? ^ \_ _ . • . ^. ' . 

b) How effective was the scheduling in meeting the goals of the program? , 

4. Trainers: 

^ a) Were they vyel I prepared? 

^ b) -Did they work as a^ team? * » * 
— » 

c) Could they establish a learning atmosphere anct involve trainees? 

d) Were they flexible in adapting content, method and materials to the needs of the trainee 
group? * ' ! ' ' 

5. Trainee ^ .^"^H , • ' . 

a) Was a common basis used to .select trainees? 

b) W^s the size of the tr^ee group appropriate? 
tivateU? 

6. Methods: " . ^ 

. a) What were the training methods used? ^ ^- 

b) How well did these methods work? 

c) Were the methods used appropriate to the content and purpose of the training program? 



I c) Were |he traine^ motivate^ 



7^. Materials: ^ * 

a) How ajJ^ropriate and completfe*Were the written materials provided? 
^ *b) Were audio-yi^ual'materials and props used effectively?. 



X, 



POSITION DESCRIPTION 



I. POSITION TITLE: LEGAL ASSISTANT • 

\ 

II. DUTIES AND RESPONSIBIi.lTlES: ^ 

A. Purpose of Position: To represent mcJividuals and groups of senior citizens (62 
or over) m securing their full entitlements and maximum benefits from health 
care, incorn^ maintenance,, housing, and social service programs and tb protect 
'"-thBlfTights as consumers. ' » ' 

8. Specific Duties and Responsibilities: 

1. conduct all initial client interviews; * * . ' 

2. under attorney supervision, initiate, research, investigate, pj[arj, carry out and 
terminate a client case; 

3. implement case action on behalf of client, including advice-giving, informal 
advocacy (negotiation), and formal advocacy (representation of client at 

* ' administrative hearing^^r ^ Q — - 

4. work with attorney an3 Student volunteers on special research projects; 
h 5. educate client groups on their rights and on how to utilize legal servfces; 

6. provide information on services of, the office through skilled use of thq 
^ . media; ' , >• 

7. participate in on-going staff training programs. - 

C. SUPERVISOR: Supervising attorney. 
' D. SUPERVISEES: Student volunteers. 

*♦ 

III. QUALIFICATION CRITERIA . ' ' 

' • A. Age: 55 years of age or oVer. / . ' - 

) . B. Education: No formal education required, ^nctional literac^^ required. Good 
speaking and writing ability ,'desirable. ^ ^ .^1 

C. Work Expedience: Experience in worl^Hig witnfnsd^ile, and/pr work in fields 
related to health care, income maintenance, housing, consumer affairs, social 

' services, etc. is desirable, but not r^cfuired, * 

D. Personal: Emphasis will be placea on thef individual's "life experiences," es- 
pecially as they relate :to the person's awareness of the pr'oblems of eTcJerly 
persons, attitudes towand the poor and ability and committment to act on be- 
half of senior citizens. ^ ' . ^ 

. E. Other: All applicants must also be^ willing to participate in a training program 
prior to office opening. 

• - • ; . ■ ' 

IV; SALARY: S550/mo., plus Wnge benefits. . • 



AUTHORIZATION TOvREPRESE^T 



\ 



_j residing at 



(Name - Please Print) 



(Address) * 

hereby authorize Senior Citizens LegaJ Services to represent me in the matter of: 



' 7 — 

and ir\,cpnnection therevvith to have^access to, inspect and copy all information relating 
thereto, including, but not limited to, alf medicafl.records and information. ^, 

I . 



Witness: 





' / 




signature 

y 


— . — I— 




Date 


■ \ 

j 




Signature - ' ^ ^ 



Date 



CLIENT intake; CLOSING AND STATISTICAL SHEET 



L«9a) Assistant 



File No. 



CLIENJNAME \ 

Social Security Number 
Address: ^ 



Phone 
SEX: 



M . AGE_ 



,Sep. 



MARITALSTATUS: S 'M D W 

IS APPLICANT HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD? 

'ethnicity: (Circle One) 

♦ ' 

1. American Indian' 4^»Orrental 
^. 'Black - 5^ Vitipipo ^ 

.3. Caucasian ' , 6. Spanish Surname. 

7, Other 

SPOUSE(FRIEND ' ^ ' 

Address 



Phone: ' 



Number of DEPENDENTS not including Spous^' ^ 

P RE V I oust Y.^ E R V EO : Yis No. \ * I; 
REFERRED BY: (Circle One) 

1. Healtli Agency , 

2. VVelfare Agency 
Other Social A^rvw 
Publicity/Community Education 
Client organization 
Forrrwr client 

Other. ' . m 



' 3. 
5. 

• a 

7. 



DATE OPENED 

DATE CLOSED 

INCOME: 

SSI: Old/Blind/Disat^d 
GA / AFDC • 
SOC. SEC: OASDI ' 
STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
VETERANS PENSION 
OTHER 



TOTAL: 

4 

ASSETS: " ' ^ 

bank/savings 
hom'e/other prop, 
motor v.ehicle 
LIFE Ins. val'ue 

TOTAL > 

LIABILITIES:^ 
TOTAL DEBTS 
MONTHLY DEBT PYMT. 



IS A*PPLICANT ELIGIBLE FOR OUR SERVICES?* 
Yes No 



If questionable^ pl^se explain: 



♦ PLEASE TURN TO FpRM NO. 2 AND SELECT THE APPROPRiATE .PROBLEM. 

List the numberst.in the proper sections below. As the case proceed^ fill m the appropriate spaces With numbers indicating 
the actions' t^en and the results obtained.^ ^ ' ■ 

PROBLEM ' ^ ■ ACTION ^ - RESULTS 







♦ 




*• 














• * • 







Client satisfied? -Yes No 



•6 

ERICAS 



FORM NO,.; 
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LIST OF PROBLEMS 



1. SUPPLEMENTAL SECURfTY fNCOME (SSr): Old/Blind/Disabled 
a) application b) denial c) arpount * d) termination e) irlTormation, f) harassment 

2. ' GAVAFDC • « * , X * . * 

a) application b) denial' c) arpount d)'tcrminatiqn e) harassment ^f) information, 

a SOCIAt^SeCURITY: CWf^l • / „ 

a) apptication b) denia^^c) amount - d) termination e) information 

4. VETER^S BENEFITS " 
a) application b) denial c) amount d) termination e) information 

5. MEDICAL (MEDICAID) ' \' ^ , . 
a) applicbtioh b) denial c) termination d) information * 

6. MEDICARE- » ' . ' 
a) billing b) infjormation c)^ denial*erigibility d) deniaf-coverage e) harassnr>ent 

7. LANDLORD^TENANT (Private) " ^ • 
a), eviction b) rent increase c) cod^enforcement d) information e) hara^snr^ent 

8. LANDLGRD-TENANT (Public) , * * 

a) application b) denial c) eviction d) rent increase e),code enforcenwnt f) information g) harassment 

a HOME OWNERSHIP ' , 

, a) taxes b) foreclosure c) infomnation 

10. . CONSUME^ ' . . 

y a) garnishment b) repossession c) defective goods d) billing e) work unsatisfactory f) prjce unsatisfactory 



g) harassment i) contract 
» LIST OF ACTIONS 

• 1. Referral 

2. Investigation 

3. Advice given to Q^ierit 
;;'4. Client education 

' 5. Informal advocacy 

» 6. Formal advocacy (Adm. hearing) / 

• 1. Court action 

8. No action 



LIST OF RESULTS 



1- diJCC«SS 

2. Partial SOcbess 

3. No Success 

4. Result unknown 



^v5. Client handling own case 

Other organization handling case 
7. ^No resource available . 
St Case has no merit 



ERIC 



^ or 



/oftM NO. 2 
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CHECKLIST 

\For Observing and Evaluating Interviewer's Non- Verbal Behavior 



L POSITION TOWARD CLIENT 

1. Close 



Most of time Sometimes 



Z Distant 



Never * 



3. Facing 



4. Not facing 



POSTURE 
1. Relaxed 



Z Slouching 



3. Rigid 



■Mr 



ill. 



4. Restless 



^ ; , : 

EYE CONTACT / FAdlAL EXPRESSION 

L Sbontaneous eye contact ♦ 



Z loolic^ at person when talking 



3> Stares 



4> Nods affirmatively 



5. Frowns 



6« Shows little or no expression^ 



IV. 



GESTURES , 
L Natu/al 



Z Forced^ 



3, No gesturing 



. 4. Too much gesturing 



V. VERBAL QUALITY 

/ 1. Pleasant ( 



Z Too loud 



3. Too soft 



4. Too fast 



5. Too slow 



6. Interested 



7. Dull 



8. Nerv )us^i 



Rate Interviewer ^ 



(11 Appropriate 



.Overall N on-Verbal Behavior" as (circle one): 
(2) Sometimes appropriate (3) Seldom appropriate (4) Inappropriate 



V 
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PARA.LEGAL INTERVIEWING: 
Fact Gathering and the Human Perspective 

V Film — 30 Minute, 16 mm Color r 
.The film is designed to demonstrate principles pf paralegal interviewing through 
an actual interview and through the use of a commentator who\highlights important 
issues during the course of that interview. In this packet, tHe film is the primary 
teaching tool, with supplemental written materials for trainees and trainers. 

. ' Handbooks for Trainees and Trainers 

The "Trainee's Handbook" is designed to provide additional inforniation which 
could not be included in the film, without disrupting th^flow of the interview. 
The "Trainer's Handbook" is designed to provide an overview of the process in- 

-•volved in planning and implementing a paralegal training, program, with, special 

^ emphasis on interviewjng. 

I The "Trainee's Handbook" can, of course, be purchased separately or at bulk rate. 



ORDER JORM** 





NAME 






TITLE 




o 


•ORGANIZATION 












ADDRESS 

9 




CITY . 


STATE / • 


'ZIP 



THE FILMi Paralegal Interviewing 

Rental fee includes one free copy of 
the painee's and Trainer's Handbooks. 

$^ 6.60 for Legal Services Offices * 

$1Q^ for other agencies 

DATES PJ^EFERRED. (Give 



1) _ 

2) . 



THE HANDBOOKS^ 

"Trainer^s hfandbook *' 
? $L25/copy 
Copies requested 



''Tr^€(sHaf7dbook''* 
r _ $1.25/copy\ 

Copies requested 



*Bulk rates available: 5 or more copies, $1.00 each. 
" Copies requested 




CALIFORNIA RURAL* LEGAL ASSfSTANCE OFFICE 
NATIONAL SENIOR CITIZENS LAW CENTER 

942' Market^ Street, Suite 606 

San Francisco, California 941 OZ • 

Ph6.ne: (415)589-3966 ^ . . | 
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DOCDMZHT EBSOIB; 



ED 12t» «95 

IMSIITilTIOH 
FOB D^BJ.>* 
FOTE 

EDES PBIC2 
DESCRIETOHS 



IDEHTIPIEHS 



ABSIBACI 



; ' CB 007 236 

Generic ^ tai-aiag- -fia-teri-als-. - , ■ 
Kational Paralegal Inst., Washington, D.C. 
Har 73 ■ 

86p»; Eor related docaaents, see CE 007 236-247 

HF-$0.83 Plus postage. HC Hot Available froi SDES. 
♦ CurriculuB Guides; Ethics;^ *Institutes (Training 
•Prograis) ; ♦Lav Instruction; Legal 4id; 
♦Paraprof e^ioliai* Per ^onnel;' "aes^arch Skills; 
Teatiing Guides; Teaching Techniques 
♦Legal Assistants 



Part of tEe National Paralegal Institute's curriculum 
for short-term intensive training sessions for paralegals, or legal 
assistan-tSy the docuaent outlines the fomat for training sessions 
concerning: '(1) initial training to exanine the functions of the 
paralegal and stimulate coamitMent to the entire training progran/ 
(2) legal research^ (3) central ethical problems inherent in the 
paralegal role^ and C^) unauthorized practice of lav. The legal 
research "^session consists of an introduction to the -Structure of the, 
legal "jiysted^ by the instructor and the step-by-step approach to a 
.s afflpl^e resedich pruLl e-g^ Advocdcy and professio'nar 
include American Bar Association restrictions ^pn advertisitfg^r^' 
so licit ^ti-on^ and confidentiality and the resdiutiqn of cOijfiiats 
betveec the advocate's duty- to represent the client's vievp^iDt and 
tie ad?^cate's_\i(^n principles and other responsibilities. TS^-session 
on unauthorized lav helps to provide trainees vith an underspending 
of the nature of unauthorized practice liaitations and possiiile 
office procedures to use in averting, unauthorized pracrice qharges. 
An putline of the argument on three pounts and the major substantive 
points vnich mi.ght be raised are included. The concluding section 
suggests effective teaching techniques for paralegal training. 
(BA) . • 





♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

♦ Documents acquired by EHIC include many informal unpublished . \ ♦ 

♦ materials 'not availailfe frpa other sources. EBIC makes everj^ effgrrt ♦ 

♦ to obtain the' best copy avarilaile. Nevertheless^ items of margi^nal 

♦ reproducibility, are o'ften encountered and this affects the ,guality 

♦ -of th^ microfiche and hardcopy re^productions ,2EIC makes aySiJable ffj 

♦ via the" EBIC Document Beproduction Service (fDSS)-*- BDBS i^^mbt ' 'f^ 

♦ responsible for the quality of th.e/orig^inal document. Eepi^ductions^ 

♦ supplied by .EDES are the best tiat'' can^^ire made from the ojfiiinal. W 



